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For the Companion. 


SEA STORIES, BY HAWSER MAE- 
TINGALE. 





THE CABIN BOY ADRIFT! way and rounded 
One pleasant afternoon towards the close} Long Point not long 
of autumn, the sch rigged brig, Jeru- | afterwards,and about 


sha, belonging to Boston, and bound from 
Basseterre in Gaudeloupe to that port, af- 
ter a long and tedious passage of thirty-five 
days, in the course of which the crew had 
consumed nearly all the water and provis- 
ions, made the light-house dn the highlands 
of Cape Cod. This was a joyful sight, and 
gave assurance to all on board that the 
voyage was rapidly drawing to a close,—that 
in less than twenty-four hours the brig'would 
be safely moored in Boston harbor, and the 
half-starved sailors by whom she was man- 
ned would be able to make up by a good 
hearty meal for the deprivations they had 
experienced on the water. 

The brig Jerusha was an old vessel, of a 
remarkably clumsy model. Not only her 
hold was filled with hogsheads of molasse-, 
but she carried also a deck load of that ar- 
ticle, which brought her low in the water, 
even to her seuppers. This with her bluff 
bows and ungainly proportions, gave her 
the undesirable properties of a very dull 
sailer. Indeed she would not work to wind- 
ward, or run off before the wind much fast- 
er than a mud-scow. It is therefore no 
wonder that the sight of an object so well 
known as Cape Uod light-house, should 
cause great rejoicings among the honest fel- 
lows who sailed and managed the Jerusha. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Richard Fleming, a 
hard-looking old sea-dog, “If this breeze 
holds we shall be round ‘the cape’ in a couple 
of hours, and up with Point Alderton by 
daylight to-morrow morning, and alongside 
the wharf, fasts out and decks cleared up by 
eight o’clock. And then you will see how 
soon I shall dive into the first cellar I can 
find, and call fora dish of bacon and eggs 





seven o’clock in the 
evening, let go an- 
chor in a quiet and 
still haven in six 
fathoms of water and 
a sandy bottom. 


She passed Race 
Point, within half a 
mile, kept on her 


Capt. Griffin was 
a native of Cape Cod 
and had a wife and 
children in Provinee- 
town, and how far 
he was influenced in 
his determination to 
enter Provincetown 
harbor, by a desire 


‘to see his wife and 
children, I will not undertake to say. sg omer the change in the wind, and contin- her into some port. But although he saw 

ued walking the quarter deck with the proud vessels afer off, none came near enough to 
st of a port Admiral, elated with his re-/observe the signal of distress which he hoist- 
telling Mr. Lovell to keep a sharp look-out! sponsibility. But hours passed away and/ed at the main-top-mast head,—the ensign 
during the night, as he should not probably|none of the crew returned, Frank became half-mast and union down, 
be on board again before morning, was pull-|weary, impatient, and at last sleepy, which| 

was not remarkable, as the poor little fellow! 
Mr. Lovell, the mate of the Jerusha, be-|had had no sleep for at least sixteen hours.) 


mediately after the brig was brought to an- 
chor, he ordered the boat to be manned, and 


ed rapidly ashore. 


longed in Truro, but had some relations in 
Provincetown. 


miss this opportunity of ‘visiting his home 
from which he had been absent for six 
months, and to which he was so near, that 
if it were daylight, he could see it distinetly 
from the deck without a spy glass. So when 
the boat came back, he ordered a couple of 
the men to pull Aim ashore, also, believing 
that he should find means of getting from 
Provincetownover to Truro, Hecharged the 
sailors, however, to keep an anchor watch, 





and a double allowance of ‘soft tommy.’ ” 

“And I'll be in your mess, old fellow,” 
exclaimed Daniel Romer,” a bluff-looking 
“old salt,” slapping his shipmate on the 
back, ‘‘and we'll have a juicy beef-steak 
and onions into the bargain. My mouth 
waters at the thought. Won't we havea 
regular blow out ?” 

“Aye, aye,” joined the rest of the crew 
in chorus, *‘that’s your sort !” 


and look closely after the safety of the ves- 
sel, which they promised to do. 

The captain and mate having both proved 
false to their duty, it is not wonderful that 
their bad example was followed by the sail- 
ors. When the boat returned, the men con- 
sulted together, and thought it hard that 
while the captain and mate were ashore en- 
joying themselves, that they should be re- 
fused the same privilege. Besides they 
wanted to see the town, and get a glance at 
the people and get some strong liquor to 
drink, there being none on board the Jeru- 
sha. 
So the sailors, five in all, including one 
who acted as cook, concluded to take a short 
cruise on shore, see the fashions, and after 
having gratified their curiosity, return on 
board. Whether they enjoyed their forbid- 
den cruise or not, no one knows, as they did 
not return on board the Jerusha that night, 
nor for many nights afterwards. Before 
they left, however, they gave strict charge 
to Frank Dillingham, the cabin boy, to keep 
a good look out until they came back, which 
would be in the course of an hour or so ! 
The sailors went on shore, and the cabin- 


But the most flattering promises of suc- 
cess are often deceitful, and the best laid 
plans will sometimes fail. Before the brig 
was up with Race Point the wind died away, 
and ina few hours came out strong from the 
westward, and destroyed all hopes of reach- 
ing Buston the next day, or indeed for sev- 
eral days to come. For two days the brig 
was beating to windward at the entrance of 
Massachusetts Bay, but every time the un- 
lucky vessel tacked, the wind seemed to haul 
ahead and head her off, so that on the af- 
ternoon of the second day after the light- 
house on the Cape was first seen, Race Point 
was in sight just under the lee, while the 
brig was standing to the southward on the 
starboard tack. 

«Tis of no use,” said Capt. Griffin to Mr. 
Lovell, the mate, ‘‘to be beating about here. 
The wind 1s fixed in the western quarter, 
and won’t change a point for a week to come. 
We shall all starve before we can beat up 
to Boston harbor, so I’ll even make a fair 
wind of it, and run into Provincetown, let 
go an anchor and wait patiently till the 
wind changes.” 

The yards were accordingly braced in, the 
sheets eased off, and away went the Jeru- 
sha, plunging and wallowing at a great rate 


men returned on board. 








boy was left in charge of the brig. He was 
a bright little fellow, not more than twelve 
or thirteen years old, and small of his age. 
It seemed a little curious to Frank that the 
vessel should be thus deserted while at an- 
chor in an open harbor, and no one but him- 
self left in charge. But he gave himself|the heart of his dear mother, who would be 
little concern about it, and promised to keep|sadly afflicted if she knew the danger to 
wide awake, and walk the deck, until the) which he was exposed, 
and looked in the compass, and became 
aware that the wind was light and unsteady, 
and was hauling to the southward ; and while 


The wind died away soon after the boat 
left the brig, and in a short time a gentle 
breeze came out from the eastward. Frank 





MINNIE ON THE MUD-BANK. 


and drifted directly out of the harbor. 
When he awoke, which was not until after 
daylight next morning, he rubbed his eyes, 
and rose to his feet, and for 2 moment won- 
dered where he was, and how he came to 
be sleeping on the quarter deck. All at 
once it flashed across his mind that all 
hands had gone ashore and left him to look 
after the brig. He ran to the vessel’s side 
and looked over the water, expecting to see 
the boatreturning. But much to his amaze- 
ment, he could see neither the boat nor the 
land. The whole town of Provincetown, 
and the wide shores of Cape Cod, which 
were fully in view the night before, had all 
disappeared. Frank found himself the sole 
inhabitant of a deeply laden brig, drifting 
about in Massachusetts Bay. 

He was not a little startled when he re- 
alized his awkward situation. He felt that 
there was not only loneliness, but danger 
connected with it, and the tears started into 
his eyes. He did not long, however, in- 
dulge in despondency, for he was active and 
bold, and thought it possible he might with 
God’s help be able to do something to extri- 
cate himself from his perilous condition. 
But as he felt quite hungry, he concluded to 
recruit exhausted nature, and satisty his ap- 
petite before he undertook any other business. 
He accordingly went down into the cabin 
and right manfully attacked the supply of 
cabin stores, consisting of newly baked 
bread, cheese, pickled oysters, &c., which 
Capt. Griffin had sent off from the shore the 
levening previous. 
This bountiful breakfast restored his vig- 
or and courage, and he felt confident that 
God would aid him in his peril, and enable 
him again to reach the shore, and gladden 








towards this safe and convenient anchorage. 





ifrom the land, urged by a strong westerly 
‘breeze. Frank, however, did not suffer 
At length unable longer to resist the influ- noch anxiety, believing that the wind 
Aware that the brig wasijence of “‘nature’s sweet restorer,” he Wrap-| would ere long change to some other quar- 
safely anchored in a good harbor, and there|ped his pea-jacket closely around him, and 
being a prospectof pleasant weather through| throwing himself on deck alongside the com-|the brig could be drifted so far away as to 
the night, he thought it would be folly to|panion-way was soon in the land of dreams.|be beyond the track of vessels trading along 
Frank could not have been long asleep|the coast. He pondered over his situation, 
before the brig parted her cable, which wasjand found much to give him comfort. The 
old and proved to have been much decayed, | brig was tight, and well calculated to resist 
even a fierce attack from the wind and 
waves, and he had provisions enough on 
board to ensure him good living for at least 
a month. That night he ate his supper 
with a good appetite, and at about nine 
o’clock, feeling not only solitary but sleepy, 


well to loose some | intent on his interesting employment forgot 

of the sails and en- that he was not only the cabin boy of the 

deavor to steer in to- Jerusha, but captain, mate, cook and all 
nd 


wards the 
which he knew was 
in a westerly direc- 
tion, the wind sud- 
denly hauled into 
the south west. 
Frank felt that there 
was nothing for him 
to do; to make sail 
now, would only tend 
to urge the vessel 
more rapidly from 
the land, and his on- 
ly hope was that 
some passing vessel 
seeing his distress- 
ed situation, would 
board the brig and 
assist in navigating 


The brig was now gradually drifting away 


land, ha 


8. 

He had already fried two batches of the 
pancakes, and was felicitating himself on his 
success, when a shadow appeared in the 
door-way of the galley, and a rough voice 
startled him by exclaiming, “Hallo! my 
lad! What's the trouble? Where’s the 
Captain and all hands?” 

“Gone ashore at Provincetown, sir!” re- 
plied Frank, respectfully. 

It appeared that the singular condition 
of the brig, yawing aboutin every direction, 
with her head sails loosed, but not sheeted 
home, and a signa] of distress flying at her 
mast-head, had attracted the notice of the 
skipper of a ‘ishing schooner, which was re- 
turning to Boston from a trip to Cashe’s 
Ledge. The schooner had overhauled the 
brig, and hailed repeatedly, but received no 
answer, Frank being too busy with his pan- 
cakes, to take heed of what was passing out- 
side the galley. At length the fisherman 
launched a dory, and boarded the brig, not 
without some misgivings in relation to the 
reception they might meet with on gaining 
the deck. The skipper being a man of 
courage, seeing no person on deck, entered 
the cabin, and called loudly about him, but 
could get no answer. The whole thing 





ter, and that it would be many-days before 





He went on deck 


after taking a searching look around, and 
convincing himself that no vessels were in 
sight, he went below, and after a prayer 


and return him safely to his home and his 
friends, he turned into his berth, and slept 
soundly through the night. 
The next morning on going on deck, and 
looking at the compass, he was greatly re- 
joiced to find that the wind had again 
changed to the eastward, and was driving 
the brig slowly towards the coast. He lost 
no time in loosing the jib, and hoisting it as 
well as he was able, in order to keep the 
brig’s bow. toward theshore. He then loos- 
ed the fore-topsail and top-gallant sails and 
although his efforts to sheet home those sails 
or hoist them up were unsuccessful, he exult- 
ed on finding that with the wind directly 
after, the brig had good steerage way, and 
the wind being brisk, went at the rate of 
between two and three knots through the 
water. 
All that day Frank remained at the helm, 
steering the brig in towards the land, and 
in the middle of the afternoon, his heart 
beat quicker within his bosom, as the crag- 
gy shores of Cape Ann appeared in sight. 
He also saw several vessels in shore, and 
doubted not that some of them would ren- 
der him assistance. Feeling quite hungry, 
he now thought he would prepare his sup- 
per, and after some serious consideration, he 
concluded to fry some pancakes, a dish of 
which he was very fond, and have a good 
time eating them by himself. Accordingly 
he lashed the tiller amidships, and went 
busily about his work. He mingled the 
ingredients with a good deal of skill, built a 
fire in the caboose, and entering the galley, 


that the Almighty would watch over him, gr 


looked mysterious, he again went on deck, 
and seeing smoke coming out of the galléy, 
went forward and peeped in, and his aston- 
ishment may be conceived, when he saw a 
boy, looking as happy and contented as if 
he was safe in the midst of his friends, and 
frying away pancakes as if for a wager. 
Frank’s story was soon told, andhe was 
highly commended for his conduct. The 
skipper with a couple of his men took charge 
of the brig, and succeeded on the following 
day in getting her safely into port, and re- 
ceived a handsome sum from the owners in 
the shape of salvage. Nor was Frank for- 
gotten. The amount he received was of 
eat assistance to his mother ina time of 
actual need, and the praises he received for 
his courage and good conduct, awakened his 
ambition, and inspired him with energy. In 
a few years he became the commander of a 
fine vessel belonging to Boston, and subse- 
quently established a high character for nau- 
tical skill, enterprise and integrity. 





SHAVING A MILLIONAIRE. 


Let any man become immensely wealthy 

by his own exertions, and straightway you 

shall hear numerous anecdotes illustrating 

the means by which he attained his riches, 

the effect they have upon him, his disposi- 

tion of them, or his sayings, peculiarities 

or eccentricities. 

Astor, Girard and Billy Gray have fur- 
nished illustrations for many # ¢lever sketch- 
er. We heard a few clever anecdotes the 

other day, of Billy Gibbons, a New Jersey 
millionaire, one of which we will give our 
readers. 

It seems that Billy, while in a country 
village in which he owned some property, 
stepped into. barber’s shop to get shaved, 

The shop was full of customers, and the old 
gentleman quietly waited for his turn. 

A customer who was under the barber’s 
hands when the old man came in, asked the 
knight of the razor, in an undertone, if he 
knew who that was, andon receiving a neg- 
ative reply, he informed him, in a whisper, 
it was ° 

“Qld Billy Gibbons, the richest man in 
the State.” 

“Ah!” said the barber, “I'll charge Mim 
for his shave.” 











he was considering whether it would not be|seated himself, frying-pan in hand, and soon 
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Accordingly, 


that operation performed, he was somewhat | drawn a prize in the 
surprised, upon asking the price, to be told— are & 


“Seventy-five cents.” 


“Seventy-five centa!” said he, quietly, 


“isn’t that rather a hi ice?” 

“It's m navel pe) he of the lather~ 
“and as this is the 
only barber’s shop in the place, them as 


brash, i: ently, 
comes into it must pay what I ask.” 

To the old man this was evidently a knock 
down argument, for he drew three quarters 
of a dollar from his pocket, and paid them 
over to the barber, and left ences 

A short time after he was in close con- 
versation with the landlord of a tavern hard 
by, and the topic of conversation was bar- 
ber’s shops. 

“Why is it,” said he, “there’s only one 
barber’s shop in town? There seems to be 
nearly work enoagh for two.” 

“Well, there used to be two,” said the 
landlord, “till last winter, when this new 
man came up from the city and opened a 
new shop, and as everything in it was fresh 
and clean, folks sort of deserted Bill Har- 
rington’s shop, which had been going for 
can tewtee years,” 

“But didn’t. this Bill do good work ? 
Didn’t he shave well, and—cheap ?” 

“Well, as for that,” said the landlord, 
“Bill did his work well enough and cheap 
enough, but his shop wasn’t on the Main 
street like the new one, and didn’t have so 
many pictures and handsome curtains, and 
folks got in the way of thinking that the 
new chap was more scientific and brought 
more city fashions with him, though, to tell 
the truth,” said the landlord, strokinga chin 
sown with a beard resembling screen wire, 
“I never want, a lighter touch, or a keener 
razor, than Bill Harrington’s.” 

“City fashions—eh !” growled the old 
man. “So the new man’s city fashions shut 
up the other man’s shop ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the landlord, 
“though things never did seem to well 
with Bill after the new shop opened ; first 
one of his little children died of a fever, 
then his wife was sick a long time, and Bill 
had a big bill to pay at the doctor’s; then 
as a last misfortune his shop burned down 
one night, tools, brushes, furniture and all, 
and no insurance.” 

“Well,” said the old man, pettishly, “why 
don’t he start again ?” 

“Start again!” said the communicative 
landlord, ‘why, bless your soul, he hasn’t 
got anything to start with.” 

“H—m—m ! Where doesthis man live ?” 
asked the old man. . 

He was directed, and ere long was in con- 
versation with the unfortunate tovsor, who 
corroborated the landlord’s story, 

“Why don’t you take a new shop,” said 
the old man, “there is a new one in the 
block right opposite to the other barber's 
shop.” 

“What !” said the other, “you must be 
crazy. Why that block belongs to Billy 
Gibbons ; ‘“he’d never let one of those stores 
for a barber’s shop; they are a great 
sight too good, besides that I haven’t got 
twenty dollars in the world to fit it up 
with.” 

“You don’t know old Billy Gibbons as 
well as I do,” said the other. “Now listen 
to me. If you can have that shop all fitted 
up, rent free, what will you work in it for 
by the month ?—what is the least you can 
live on 7” 

This proposition somewhat startled the 
unfortuuate hair-dresser, who finally found 
words to stammer out that, perhaps, twelve 
or fifteen dollars a month would be about 


«Pshaw !” said the old man, “that won’t 
do,—now listen to me,—I'll give you that 
store, rent free one year, and engage your 
services six months, all on these conditions. 
You are to shave and cut hair for every- 
body that applies to you, and take no pay ; 
just charge it all to me, and for your ser- 
vices I'll pay you twenty dollars a month, 
payable in advance—pay to commence now,” 
continued he, placing two ten dollar notes on 
the table before the astonished barber, who, 
it is almost unnecessary to state, accepted 
the proposition, and who was still more sur- 

rised to learn that it was Billy Gibbons 
himself who had hired him. 

In a few days the inhabitants of that vil- 
lage were astonished by the appearance of a 

endid new barber’s shop, far surpassing 
the other in elegance of appointments, and 
in which, with new mugs, soaps, razors and 

fumes, stood a barber and assistant ready 
to do duty on the heads and beards of the 
people. Over the door was inscribed. 
WILLIAM HARRINGTON, 
Shaving and Hair Dressing Saloon, 
The le were not long in ascertaining 
or stom ve avail Ps of the privi- 
leges of this ene 2 NG and it is not to 
be wondered that it was crowded and the 
.other deserted. "The other held out some 
weeks, suspecting this free shavi 


. charged 
vusual, charging not a cent for his 


(for Bill 
ikept his secret well) was but a di to en- 
\tice customers. away, who would soon be 
as usual; but when at the end of 
,gix weeks he found Billy working away as 
Siesd nt for hia fabor, and 
ibaving money to spend into the bargain, he 


after the old had had came to the conclusion that he must have 
te wes , or stumbled 


bar- 
in fan, 50 he staat ie shop in|. 


mine, and was 


despair, and left the , 
Meanwhile “Bill 


—all right,—and there are three hundred 
and thirty charged for all shaving that ap- 


hundred and two dollars. Hereit is. Now 
you own this furniture, and are to have this 


for work, for your pay from me stops to- 
This of course the barber gladly assented 


“Bat,” said the old man on leaving, “take 
care you never cheat a man by charging ten 
times the usual price for a shave; for it 
may be another old Billy Gibbons.”— 
— Commercial \. 


in 
i 5 

MINNIE ON THE MUD BANE. 
Poor Minnie! you little thought when you 
went on a cruise down the river with your 
brother Charley, that you would be detain- 
ed four long hours on a bank of mud. But 
there you were, and there you remained un- 
til your patience was quite exhausted, and 
your parents were almost distracted at your 
long absence. Charley did all he could 
with his oar to get the boat free, but the 
bottom was so muddy and soft that it af- 
forded no assistance, and all his efforts were 
in vain. Poor little Minnie, like many 
grown persons when in trouble made many 
fair promises that she would never, never 
go into a boat again without the permission 
of her parents. She blamed Charley for 
having coaxed her to go. But Charley con- 
tended she was just as ready to go as he 
was. 
It was near night before the boat got 
free, and when the young voyagers reached 
home, they found their mother in tears, 
fully expecting that they were both lost and 
that she would never see them again in this 
world alive. 
Charley took all the blame to himself, 
and declared he would never attempt the 
like again until he was grown a big boy, 
and was better able to take care of his sis- 
ter. 





THE FAMILY. 


—-er- 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER, 

“T have met with a word two or three 
times, lately, uncle, which I want to ask 
you the meaning of.” 

“What word is that, Robert? Our bu- 
siness is more with things than words, you 
know.” 

“I know that, uncle John, but I suppose 


we shall be very apt to mistake one thing 
for another, in spite of our philosophy.” 


wish to ask me about?” 
“It is anachronism, sir. 


the work was not genuine.” 


tionary to see the meaning of the word ?” 
“I did, sir.” 
“What dictionary, Robert 7” 
«“Webster’s quarto dictionary.” 
“Well, and what did you find there ?” 
“That it was derived from the Greek, 
and meant an error in computing time.” 
And is not that plain enough ?” 





plainer to me.” 
“I believe it is, sir.” 
mean the big quarto dictiouary.” 


“Here it is, uncle,” 
“Now let. us turn to the word. Ah 





i Cit on 
busy as a bee, and one fine morning his em- 
ployer ped in and without @ word, sat 
down and was shaved ; on rising from his 


one hundred and twenty dollars for services 


plied ; now this furniture cost one hundred 
and eight dollars ; balance due you, one 


shop rent free six months longer, and after 
ay you are to charge the regular price 


unless we have a correct knowledge of words 
“A very good remark, Robert. Well, 
what is the word the meaning of which you 
The critic in 
referring to a certain book, remarked that 


the numerous anachronisms in it proved that 


“And did you not at once refer to a dic- 


“It didn’t seem to make the matter a bit 
“But is that all Webster says about it ?” 


“Let me see, Bring me the book. I 


I mast get you a pair of spectacles.” 


sir.” . 
“To be sure there is. Look you 
Master Robert, how does this read ? 


strikes you as erroncous 7” 


the days of Alexander.” 

“Is that all, Rovert ?” 

“Well I don’t see any thing else, sir.” 
“How about pulling out his watch ?” 


do that, sir.” 
“What is it, sir.” 


known until hundreds of years afterwards.” 
“Tf that is so, Alexander could not have 
pulled one out, sureiy. 

“True, Robert, and hence, therefore, we 
have in the sentence I have just spoken two 
notable anachronisms which would be suf- 
ficient to destroy the credibility of my state- 
ment,” 

“Now, uncle, I see the meaning of the 
word. Yes, yes,I have it now. Thank 
you, sir, for this explanation.” 

onct<ilieowitie 


IT’S HARD TO DIB FRAE HAMBE. 
The evening sun is shining, noo, 
On bonnie Lochanside, 
And to the byre ate creeping doon 
The Rye—my mither’s pride ; 
The weens are sporting on the green, 
I see things just the same 
As if amang them a’ mysel’— 
Oh it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


I see the house, the loch, the barn, 
The boat lying on the shore, 

My father working in the yard, 
My mither round the door ; 

The cradle rocking by the fire, 
That burns a bleezing flame, 

And Jeannie singing to the bairns— 
Oh, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


To keep my father in his craft, 
I] left to win a fee, 

And many a tear it cost us baith, 
For I was young and wee ; 

I’m fear’d he'll break his tender heart, 
And think he was to blame ; 

Gin I could only grip his han’— 
Oh, it’s hard to die frae hame! 

My ain dear mither little kens 

er Mary is sae ill, 

For "tween us there’s a weary gate 
U’ stormy sea and hill ; 

And will I never see her face, 
Or hear her speak my name, 

Or clasp my arms about her neck? 
Oh, it’s to die frae hame ! 


I thank ye a’ beside me here, 
For the love ye’ve shown to me; 
Ye've gi’en me meat, Ag gi’en me claes, 
And gi’en a gentle fee ; 
To think o’ it, makes my heart go grit, 
And makes me feel like shame ; 
But yet forgie me, if I say— 
Oh, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


And when ye write to tell our folk 
How Mary pre'd awa,’ 
Be sure ye tell them how I thocht 
And spoke about them a’ ; 
And tell them too I gae’d in peace, 
Because I kent the Name 
O’ a Father, and a Brother dear— 
Farewell! [’m noo gaun hame! 
N. McLeod. 


——-e-— 
UNCLE PHILIP TELLS THE LORD. 





a time of political excitement, the credito 





made for a settlement. 


| it was a season when m was very scarce 


joney 
those who owed him had nothing wherewith 
|to pay, and those who would gladly lend 
! him were also without funds. He hoped 


here it is. Come, come, my young. friend, 
“What, is there any further explanation, 


‘Any 
error in chronology by which events are 


giving an account of some of the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, and that in doing so 
I should state that on a certain occasion he 
would have lost the battle, only that a 
friend of his, fifty miles distant from the 
camp, telegraphed to him that reinforce- 
ments were approaching. Whereupon Al- 
exander, pulling out his watch, noted the 
time, and made arrangements to meet them. 
Now is there any thing in this sentence that 


“Yes, uncle John, it strikes me pretty 
forcibly that telegraphs were unknown in 


“Well, there is nothing to show he didn’t 
“I rather think there is though, Robert.” 


“Why, the fact that watches were not 


Uncle Philip was in debt. He was a 
| good man, and honest, but at this time he 
owed the sum of fifty dollars, His creditor 
was a merchant, who had often trusted him, 
and always been faithfully paid; but it was 


was interested in the party against which 
the debtor voted, and an abrupt demand was 
Uncle was very 
willing to settle, but was now quite unable ; 


deal leniently’with him ; but not so, 
was brought, judgment 
It was a 
uncle Philip’shouse. Such a 
er 


us tell the Lord ;” and kneeling 
the affair to Him. 


were tears of trustful submission. 


went to prepare the dinner,glad that the ser- 


before the table and bed should be sold. 
The family were cheerful as usual when 
the preacher came; why trouble him with 
distress that he could not alleviate? But 
as uncle and aunt sat talking with him after 
dinner, somehow the story came out. They 
felt that the good man’s sympathy and 
prayers would be a comfort; besides he 
would soon learn it from the public, so they 
told him all. How strange did it seem, how- 
ever, when the preacher, instead of express- 
ing the expected sympathy, abruptiy rose, 
exclaiming, “Now I know what that letter 
came for ;” and left the room, while uncle 
and aunt looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

In a few minutes he returned with a let- 
ter in his hand. “I should have explained, 
dear friends,” he said, ‘but the joy of being 
chosen as the instrument to deliver you 
from this perplexity caused me to forget 
even good manners. To-day I received this 
letter, and wondered why it was sent to me. 
It is from a benevolent lady in New York, 
and contains a fifty dollar check, which she 
requests me to present to the first good man 
I find in difficulty, only requiring that, if 
ever he is able, he shall repay it to the 
Lord, Itis the exact sum you need, m 
brother ; take it, and give God thanks.” 
Unele Philip afterwards repaid that fifty 
dollars into the Lord's treasury with double 
interest ; and to this day, every trial! or dif- 
ficulty that visits his house, whether great 
or small, is told to the Lord. 





INFLUENCE. 

We commend the following article to 
the special attention of mothers. There 
are many Lotties in these days. Many 
children who for a long time have been obe- 
dient, good, and a great comfort to their 
parents, have materially changed for the 
worse, by intimacy with improper associ- 
ates. 

“I don’t know what I should do without 
Lottie,” said Mrs. N. “She is a great deal 
of help tome. I was obliged to take her 
out of school when the baby was sick; yet 
she has learned very fast this year; her 
teacher says she is one of the best scholars ; 
no wonder she is the best at home.” 

This was all true of Lottie, but a change 
has come over her. She had chosen a seat- 
mate at school, a bold, rude girl, careless 
and inattentive in regard to her lessons. 
The teacher, noticing the effects of her in- 
fluence upon Lottie, separated them, but all 
to no purpose ; they were together out of 
school much of the time. Lottie’s mother 
placed so much confidence in her little girl, 
that she allowed her to go where she pleas- 
ed, and it was not long before Lottie had the 


going back in her lessons. 
much disappointed ia Lottie.” 


the iates of 


hila 


their 





ing forever. 





WAIT. 
r 


at his fence and call over a poor neighbor. 
“Would you like some grapes?” 
“Yes, and very thankful 
;| the ready answer. 
“Well, then, bring your basket.” 





the merchant, who knew bis integrity, would 
obtained, and Boa marked that he was depositing in it 


his 
ac oa when the sheriff entered 
thirg had nev- 
in the family before. espect- 
able and respected they had ever lived, and 
disgrace and inconvenience of a sheriffs 


when the blow came; at last uncle rose, 
“Come, wife, come, children,” he said, “let 
down, he 
laid the case before his heavenly Father, 


committi 

When ‘the little group rose from their 
knees, the load had passed from each heart, 
and the tears they wiped from their eyes 
Uncle Philip’s house, had long afforded 
lodging to the circuit preacher, and that 
day the reverend guest was expected; so aunt 


vant of God could once more be entertained 


name ot being one of the naughtiest girls in 


the school. Her mother wondered at the 
change, but guessed not the cause. 
“Lottie is help when she has a mind 


to be,” said the mother, “bnt she is a great 
trial sometimes, I cannot depend upon her 
at all, and the other children tell me she is 
I am really very 


Were mothers always acquainted with 
, would they 
not sometimes see in them some particular 
fault that they might teach their children 
to avoid? In some cases they might even | What I say!” 
see fit to have them avoid all intimacy, and 
thus promote their happiness and well be- 


I saw the proprietor ofa garden stand 


to you?” was 


The basket was quickly brought and 
; handed over the fence. The owner took it 


———— 
ee 
and disappeared among the vines; but 
rich and various clusters from the funn 
labyrinth in which he had hid nimgejg, The 
woman stood at the fence in the 
quiet and hopeful. At length he 
ed with a we l-replenished basket, saying . 
“I have made you wait a good w : 


-_ 


i} 


te bh ‘se | misplaced, in regard to each other.’ Does ‘ | you know, the longer you have to wai 
nih pat Te barber eed ead |e that ep you ile the ighimrboch hat te fries won| 7 = 
after a careful calculation, the old man said:| ‘It makes it something plainer, but still |not bring ten per cent. of its valea, wes &lof ail thingy aay on ae to 
Sr a: cone eta oy ag eam Ee Pele ent 
jl eer oe ‘ow exam- . - lo for thee? Ask, and thou shalt receive » 
oe a es fit yee ho it ya 
kept the Scohaak well. i ecb Se nald you the subject. Suppose, for instance, [ was ina wv y capacioussoul. He“disappears. I am not 


always so patient and trustful as the poor 
woman. Sometimes I cry out, How long! 
how long! At last he comes to me—how 
richly laden !—and kindly chides my im, 
patience, saying, “Have I made thee wait 
long? See what 1 have been treasuri 

for theeal] the while!” Then I look 
and behold! fruits more and richer than J 
asked or hoped for; and I pour out my 
heart’s thanks to my generous benefactor 
and grieve that I distrusted him; and [ 
carry away my burden with joy, and find 
that the longer he makes me wait, the more 
he gives. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 
revert mae 
A TIMELY REPROOF, 


Humor and sharp wit are never put to 
better use than in answering a fool accord. 
ing to his folly, and we could wish that re. 
proofs like the followiag were more fre- 
quent : 


Some five or six years ago, in one of the 
trains of cars running between Newark and 
Jersey City, New Jersey, there was a yo 
naval officer, who was constantly interming. 
ling his conversation with the most profane 
oaths. A young lady was so situated that 
she could not but hear every time he swore, 
At first she bore it with perfect equanimity ; 
then, as it continued, and rather increased 
in the shocking character of his impreca- 
tions, she began to grow fidgetty, and her 
eyes flashed. We knew a bolt would soon 
be shot, and that it would strike him, It 
came directly. 

“Sir, can you converse in the Hebrew 
tongue ?” 

*Yes,” was the answer, in a half uncon- 
scious, but slightly sneering tone. 

“Then,” was the reply, “if you wish to 
swear any more, you would greatly oblige 
me, and probably the rest of the passengers 
also, if you would do it in Hebrew.” 

I watched him. It had hit. His color 
came and went—unow red, now white. He 
looked at the young lady, then at his boots, 
then at the ceiling of the cars; but he did 
not swear any more, either in Hebrew or 
English, and he probably remembered that 
young lady. 


THE UNLUCKY THROW. 


When I was a boy, like most other boys, 
I often did idle and foolish things. One 
day, for instance, as I was walking up the 
street, I saw a broken china tea-cup in the 
road. Picking it up, instead of letting it 
alone, as I ought to have done, I began to 
toss it into the air. This I did several 
times, trying to throw it higher and higher 
with each new effort. 

At last, thinking to toss it as high as the 
cornices of the houses, I threw it with great 
energy. Alas for me! my arm struck my 
side, and the unlucky piece of china went 
crashing through the window of a dwelling 
house. 

Without thinking of my duty, I took 
counsel of my fears only, and ran home as 
fast as my feet could carry me. Nor did I 
either pause or look back until I turned a 
corner. 

Shortly after this misfortune, the son of 
the man whose window I had broken, came 
home from play. Seeing the window bro- 
ken, he stood outside, with his hands in his 
pockets, looking at it. A man ing, 
said: “Your father will think on See 
that window,my little fellow, and he’ll tickle 
your back with a raw hide.” 

“No he won’t,” said the boy, calmly, “for 
I shall tell him I didn’t do it.” 

“You may tell him so, but will he believe 
you?” rejoined the man. 

“To be sure he will. 





He always believes 


That was nobly said, and it was just so. 
That boy wore a diamond, called Truth, on 
his heart, and his father knew that he could 
safely trust him. 

Where wasI? Well, I sneaked home, 
feeling that I had done a mean act in’ not 
going right to the owner of the house, and 
confessing my misfortune. For several days 
I carried my secret with me. It was. like 
wearing a belt of burrs round my waist, It 
eves me badly. I was in torments, too, 

est somebody had seen me, and should, af- 
ter all, tell my father. At last my secret 
was dragged out. A person who knew me, 
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i d 
had seen me break the window, and had tol 
the owner of the house about me, That gen- 
tleman knew my father, and the first time he 
saw him, told him what I had ~~ My 

id for setting a new re of glass, 
abe return oor aa ies to his 
side. His face wore a stern ssion. I 
trembled and blushed like a culprit, for I 

he had found me out. Looking 
right in my @ e, he said: 
«Peter, did you break Mr. Comerford’s 
ind few days ago ?” 
yh (Ae on replied, holding down my 


d. 
neWhat did you do that for?” asked my 
father, with less sternness in his manner. 

The worstof my load was now gone. That 
secret millstone which had been crushing 
me was now rolled off, and I told my father 
all about the affair. 

“Peter, my boy,” said my father, after 
hearing my story, “I am glad you did not 
deny your guilt. I regret you did not play 
the man when your misfortune happened, 
by going to Mr. Comerford at once. But 
[ honor you for frankly and truthfully an- 
swering my question. I have paid for the 
window. Go. Be more careful hereafter 
about tossing old china in the street, and 
above all, if you ever should be unlucky or 
foolish enough to meet with a similar acci- 
dent, don’t run away like a sneak. Act 
the part of a thoroughly honest boy, and 
own your fault at once.” 

I promised I would, and I tried to keep 
my promise. The advice my father gave 
me [ commend to you, hoping that you all 
will remember that it is honest, noble and 
manly to confess a fault, while to conceal it 
is to act the part of a coward.—-S, S, ‘ Ad- 
vocate. 





LIZZIE AND ALICE. 


It was a beautiful bright spring afternoon 
when two handsomely dressed young girls 
started out for their usual afternoon walk. 
It was almost the first warm day of the sea- 
sop, and every one seemed anxious to be 
out, and enjoy the warm, balmy air. 

“Lizzie,” exclaimed one suddenly, “don’t 
ou believe Aunt Polly expects us to-day ? 
tt is some time since we have been to read 
to her; don’t you think we ought to go?” 

“Qh, not this afternoon Alice. It is too 
leasant to be shut up in that close room. 

e can go some other day exactly as well.” 

“I don’t know about that Lizzie. You 
know something is always happening to pre- 
vent, and it seems as though, now that there 
is plenty of time, we really ought to deny 
ourselves a little and go. Just think, Aunt 
Polly is lame, and cannot walk out; she 
looks out and sees the lovely weather, and 
longs to enjoy it, I suppose, as much as any 
one, She cannot , and think how dull 
it must be.” 

“Yes, I know it; but I cannot possibly 
bear to go to-day. I feel like a bird that 
can’t keep from flying. Let Polly take care 
of herself this afternoon, and I promise to 
go to-morrow.” 

“Well, Lizzie, just as you like; but I 
think I'Z/!go a little while ; perhaps I shall 
have time to walk afterwards ; so good-bye,” 
and off she hastened on her errand of love. 

Poor Polly, or Aunt Polly, as she was 
familiarly called, was a very aged colored 
woman, who had once been a slave. She 
had been bought by the efforts of her son, 
who had long been dead, and had since sup- 
ported herself by doing a little fine ironing 
which some kind ladies furnished her with 
from time to time. She was now very old, 
and unable to do much. For years she had 
been an earnest Christian, and nothing gave 
her so much pleasure as listening to the 
Holy Bible, especially those chapters to 
which she was most attached, Our young 
friends Alice and Lizzie were very much 
loved by the old woman. On this after- 
noon, when Alice arrived at the room which 
Polly occupied, she found her suffering in- 
tensely from rheumatism, to which she was 
subject. 

“Oh, the Lord bless you, honey, for com- 
ing to read to old Polly to-day. All the 
time I have been thinking if Missey Alice 
or Lizzie would come. ‘Pears though my 
ache was all gone now.” 

Alice felt already repaid for her self-de- 
nia] ; and when, as she read some of the 
beautiful passages from St. John, the face 
of the poor old woman became radiant with 
joy, while tears of heavenly gratitude roll- 
ed. down her wrinkled cheeks, she thought 
to herself that no walk could have given 
her half the happiness she then felt. 

From that day poor Polly began to fail 
rapidly. She grew deaf, so that there were 


contain above five hundred thousand. 


sweetly sleep! In all this world there is 
nothing so sweet as giving comfort to the 
distressed, as ing a sun-ray into the 
gloomy heart. Children of sorrow meet us 
wherever we turn; there is not a moment 
that tears are not shed and sighs uttered ; 
yet how many of these sighs are caused by 
our thoughtlessness! How many a aug 
ter wrings the very soul of a fond mother 
by acts of unkindness and ingratitude! How 
many husbands by one little word, make a 
whole day of sad hours and unkind thoughts ! 
How many wives, by recrimination, estrange 
and embitter loving hearts! How many 
brothers and sisters meet but to vex 
each other, making wounds that no hu- 
man power can heal! Ah! if each one 
worked upon this maxim day by day— 
“Strive to make some heart happy !”—jeal- 
ousy, revenge, madness, hate, with their kin- 
dred evil associates, would forever leave the 
earth. 


ee 
LARGE CITIES. 


There are fifty-seven cities in the world 
which contain each from one hundred thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
twenty-three from two hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand, and twelve which 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN! 





USEFUL ANNA. 


**What a useless life I live!’’ 
Toought a tender little one, 
‘I have nothing I can give, 
And the errands that [ run 
Are so trifling and so few, 
They but little helpings prove ; 
O, 1 wish that I could do 
Greater works of use and love !’* 


Anna bas a humble heart, 
But the love which nestles there 
Does sweet thoughtfulness impart, 
And for usefulness prepare. 
Ever ones as fly her days, 
Little helpings to bestow, 
In a hundred different ways 
Does her loving-kindness flow. 


Does she see her mother need 
Or her needle or her thread, 
Softly nimble is her speed, 

E’er a hinting word is said. 
Thns it proves, when mother turns, 
And by eye or tongue inquires, 

By her side she oft discerns 
Just the thing that she desires. 


There was never child so small 

But if love-thoughts warm and true, 
From it floweth out to all, 

Kindly actions it may do 
E’en a gentle little word, 

Which its loving lips can speak, 
May with pleasantness be heard, 

y the sorrowful and weak. 


This is gentle Anna’s way ; 

Though she feels of little use, 
Her small kindness every day 

Does great comfortings produce. 
So her father and her mother 

Do with smiles her works approve, 
And her little baby brother 

Crows to see her looks of love. 


Every kindred heart o’erflows 

In our loving Anna’s praise, 
As the sweetest flower that grows 

By our pleasant household ways. 
Thus she proves our greatest joy 

And our brightest smile of peace, 
Whilst in Abes bee sweet employ 

Ever seemeth to increase. 

—The Friend. 





For the Companion. 
TOMMY STUART’S FLOWER GARDEN. 

In the pleasant town of Brookline, near 
Boston, lived Tommy Stuart, a little boy 
ten years of age. Tommy's father had a 
large garden attached to his house, and it 
was full of beautiful flowers. One corner 
of it was separated from the rest by a little 
white railing, and this was called “Tommy’s 
Garden.” It was gay with bright pinks, 
bachelor buttons, marigolds, blue bells, and 
many other flowers, 

Mr. Stuart had given his son this garden 
for his own, and Tommy was very proud ot 
it; he planted the seeds himself, weeded it, 
and took all the care of it, and he felt very 
happy when ‘he picked his first bunch of 
flowers and carried them in to his mother, 
She thanked him and gave him a sweet kiss, 
and said that she thought more of it than 





very few opportunites for Alice and Lizzie 
to read to her, and shortly after she died, 
and went home to Him “whom not having 
seen she loved.” 

Was Lizzie ever happy in thinking of the 
afternoon when she re to go and read 
to poor Polly? And have you not some 
old Aunt Polly to whom you can be of great 
comfort and assistance in reading from God’s 
holy word ? 

Peees Lee 


MAKING OTHERS HAPPY. 


Have you made one happy heart to-day? ner, and remark upon its good order and 
How calmly you seek your pillow? How beauty. 


all the nosegays in the garden. 

Tommy had a little wheelbarrow and a 
set of garden tools, and every morning he 
would be up at sunrise, hard at work, pull- 
ing up weeds, tying up vines, or arranging 
the flower-beds ; he said that flowers liked 
well-made beds as well as people. When 
Visitors came to see his father, they would 


be shown the garden, and they would al- 
ways stop when they got to Tommy's cor- 


Tommy attended school in Boston. It was 

about two miles and a half from his house 

to the school, but he usually walked untess : 
it was stormy, and then he would go in the 

cars. He used often to carry a bou- 
quet to his teacher, Miss Pearson, ahd she’ 
always thanked him so sincerely. that he : 
felt doubly paid tor any trouble he had ta- . 
ken. 

One day as he was passing by a provis- 
ion store in Boston, he saw some elegant 
bouquets for sale on the window sill; he went 
in and inquired the price and was astonish- 
ed to hear that they were seventy-five cents 
apiece; he asked the man what he would 
pay for bouquets like that, and he said “fif- 
ty cents.” 

Now Tommy had been wishing a long 
time for a dollar to buy him a book on Gar- 
dening, and it occurred to him that if he 
could sell two bouquets, he would then have 
enough to buy the book which he had s0 of- 
ten looked at in the book store. 

When he got home at night he asked per- 
mission of his father to sell his flowers. 
Mr. Stuart readily gave his consent, when 
Tommy told him the object for which he 
wanted the money. Tommy went to bed 
thinking of the new book he was to have on 
the morrow, and bought with his own mon- 

ey too. He was up bright and early and 

soon prepared two beautiful bouquets, which ' 
excelled in splendor any he had seen in the 

provision dealer’s shop. He started early 

for school that morning so that he should 

have time to sell his flowers. He soon’ 
reached the provision store. There were 

two little girls in the shop, inquiring the 

price of bouquets, and when they heard the 

price they looked disappointed. 

“Don’t you want them ?” asked the pro- | 
vision dealer. 
“Oh yes!” said the elder of the two, ‘we 

want them, but I have not got so much mon- 

ey as that. Ithought they would please 

mother; she is sick, and has not seen any 

flowers for a long time, and perhaps if [| 
could buy her some, they would make her 

feel better.” i 
“How much money have you got ?” ask- 

ed the man. H 
“Only fifteen cents,” replied the little 

girl, mournfully. | 
«What sort of a bouquet do you expect 
to buy for that sum ?” said the man, harsh- 
ly, “I don’t keep any such.” 

The little girls were turning sadly away, | 
when Tommy said, “Wait a moment, little 

girl, Lhave got two bouquets here, and [ 

will give you one if you would like it,” and 

so saying, he placed the bunch in her hand. 


not realize such good fortune, and she found 
it impossible to express her gratitude. But 
her eyes told it as plainly as words could 
have done. 
“Where do you live?” inquired Tommy. 
“At No. 20 South Street Court,” replied 
the smaller of the two. 
“Well, good-bye :” said Tommy, “I hope 
the flowers will make your mother feel bet- 
ter.” 
The children went off as happy as they 
could be. Then Tommy sold his remain- 
ing bouquet for half a dollar, and started 
off to school. At various times while he 
was studying, the scene of the morning would 
occur to him, and he felt an inward feeling 
of satisfaction to think that he had made 
others happy. 
After school the teacher asked Tommy to 
carry a letter for her, toa house in Summer 
street. As he was passing along, he notic- 
ed a sign with South Street on it. He was 
reminded that it was near there the little 
girls lived, so after he had delivered the 
letter, he determined to call and see the sick 
woman, and ascertain if she needed any-| 
thing. 
He found the house readily. It was a} 
large wooden buildieg at the lower end of 
the court. The youngest girl was playing 
on the steps with a number of children ; she 
recognized Tommy, ran up to him and in- 
vited him to her mother’s room. 

It wasa very plain room. Tommy Stu- 
art had never been in such a plain room be- 
fore ; the floor was bare and unpainted, two 


prised all the furniture ; but every thing 
was ciean and in order, not a thread or 
crumb was visible upon the floor, and the 





bed clothes were white and tidy. On the 


‘ hand, which Tommy shook gently. 


| had not been able to pay on account of her 


The little girl's eyes opened wide, ehe could, 


wooden chairs, a bedstead, and a chest, com-| % 


mantel shelf stood a broken pitcher holding 
the bouquet ; reclining on the bed was a 
pale, gentle-looking woman, and by her side 
sat her eldest daughter, sewing. 

“Oh mother,” said little Lucy, “this is 
the kind young gentleman who sent you the 
beautiful flowers.” 

Mrs. Johnson smiled, and held out her 


“Tam glad you are here,” said she, “so 
that I can tell you how grateful I feel for 
your kindness. We do not have many en- 
joyments, and those handsome flowers have 
made me feel a world better.” 

It seemed strange to Tommy that so sim- 
ple a thing as a bouquet, should make such 
poor people happy ; he had been so accus- 
tomed to seeing and handling flowers, that 
he forgot that many persons in Boston lived 
a whole summer without being able to pos- 
sess one. 

“I am very glad,” Tommy replied to Mrs. 
Johnson, “that I was able to please you, 
and if you would like it, I will bring you a 
bouquet every day that I come in to school. 
I have a garden of my own, and there are 
lots of flowers in it, and you shall have as 
many as you wish; and if there is any thing 
else you want you can buy it with that,” 
and Tommy tossed the half dollar he had 
received for the bouquet, on the bed. He 
would not stop to listen to the many thanks 
that were showered upon him, but bid them 
good-bye and hurried away. 

A new feeling had sprung up in Tommy’s 
heart, a feeling that he could dosomething in 
this world to make others happy ; he thought 
of his little garden, and he determined to 
obtain his father’s permission to make use 
of his garden to relieve the sufferings of the 
poor. His father and mother gladly joined 
with him in his noble intentions, and the 
pleasure Tommy experienced in witnessing 
the happiness he imparted to others, more 
than recompensed him for the sacrifice he 
made, 

His frequent visits to Mrs, Johnson with 
presents of flowers and various articles of 
food and clothing, soon restored her to 
health. He obtained a cheap woolen car- 
pet for her floor, and paid a month’s rent of 
her room, which she owed her landlord, and 


sickness. 

Tommy Stuart found that ‘doing good,” 
was a happy task, and he continued the 
practice through life, and many a poor wid- 
ow and orphan child have been rendered 
comfortable and happy, by his thoughtful 
care and untiring generosity. Ww. L. W. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety 
of matter in all those departments which are essential to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that areiateaded to eurich its columns. 

Its Religious Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his school into whatis 
familiarly known as the “‘New England Theology.” 

In matters of refurm it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
servative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 
which is good~yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have “provided some better thing for 
us,” without which we shall not be made periect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- 
er holds its peace frow advocating what it esteems to be good, 
or from repuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “poll- 
tics’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian upon Slavery, Po 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
a controversy. 

Not unmindful of tae intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligently in each num- 

ber, the questiun, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
a carefully prepared digest uf the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do not have constant access tothe daily 
papers, while asa iP d clear for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
minute details of the secular press. 

Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it trom the place of a beginner in the difficult field 
of Journalism without a single pledged subscriber, to a leading 
denominational position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more todeserve the favor 
which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re 
ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His followers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
all its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 

The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail, 
are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 


GALEN JAMES & CO., PustisuErs, 
15 Corns, Boston. 


Aa Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
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' PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH ROBOOLS and octyate | individuals who con 
(eoPrare call. I keep, in addition tomy own 


YEARS. 


invited togive 
the books 
ALL THE PUBLISHING Societizs, a8 during the gast Ten 


THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
WEW ENGLAND CONGREGATION ALISM AND OF 

THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT; NOT BIGOTED IK 
ITS ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 


The Recorder is designed more expecial:y for New England 
clergymen and families, but .' \s adapted to interest all who 
love the doctrines and practices of the futhers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 
intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togiveliterary, 
political and other secular info t tent d 4 
in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scripvural 
truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 
God. The religious newspaper is really a preacher to all 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 
er intend (that the matter it contains and the manner in 
which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
religiously, all who read it from week to week. 

The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 
the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 
1 tn its connections and preferences 
it does not forget that Christianity islarger than denomina- 
ton, am! it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 

The Recorder 1s also in warm sympathy with the great re 
lgious movements of the day. It is the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust and and 
help them on in their heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out the:r errors. 











The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 

the family, and to those who cultivate the soll, the Recerder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care. and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 
The terns of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
Gilth copy gratis. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 

LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS 

SON 3 or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 

Exhibitedia their Relations to . B 

kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. ee eh 
An excellent and poser book. 

EVENINGS WITH fHK DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 

dams, D.D. 12 mo, cloth, $1.25. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 

ofthe a a: By Wm. R. Williams, D.D. 


i2mo, Coa 35 cts. 
THE BETT#: LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and FPu- 
ture Home. By A.C. Thompson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 85cts, 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLUPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIT 
ERATURE By John Kitto, D.D With 500 Illustration. 
MALOOM'S NEW SIBLE DICTION 
5 CTIONARY. By How 
Malcom, D.D. \6mo, cloth, 60 cts. f on 
MOTHERS OF THE WISK AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 
-D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MOTHER ; or, 1 of Maternal Inf By 
New aagene eA 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
THE aoe ab ARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
, , 40 cts. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 


31 cts. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
ary to Burmah. Withan Introductory Essay,by Wm. R. 

will oP». 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
Illustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lémo, cloth, 60 








cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heast, the 
Home, and the Market-place. By W. K. tweedie, D.D. 
SKED-tIME AND HARVEST; or,80w W hea: 
; or, Sow Welland Ww 
A Book for the Young, 16mo, cloth, 63 cts. ape; 
THE GUIDING STAK; or, the Bible God's Message. By 
ouisa Payson a l6mo, cloth, 50 cts. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PSOPLE ; or, Book 
ome Entertainment and Instructivn. 
combe. ith numerous Lllustrations. 
gy he ga FOR Se ee to G 
e Pa mace. By v. Harvey Newcomb. 
cloth, 42 cts. J cyte 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. lémo, cloth, 63 cts. 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchia 
Complaints, and all Throat LIrritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
roduces debility, and its unerring certainty in all of the above 
Jomplaints rests with the fact that young and oid may use it 
every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 

ake it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
riend by night, using it whepever you please. 


AHunnewell’s ‘Tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth- Ache '- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Comp 


> ts, Nervous and 
Spasmodic Sick Head-Ache, to that terror 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.” 


of all Nervous 


Hunnmewell’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as a special assistant to the above-named prepara- 
tions in cases of Billousness and Indigestion. [am willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World for an equal in cases 
ere the great vecessity isa gentie and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill Box of the Stomach. 
us to the v. le prepa ons now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character from the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACBUTIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 
‘ac simile of signature over cork ot genuine only. 
agents tor Boston—J.W.Huxxewz.1 & Oo.; Gro 


Wi 
U. Goopwix & Co.; M.38. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Ports: 
Bee Cypaas Co., and Oarrer,Cotcorp & Preston. 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER, 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 
The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH’ 
UOMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fift 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exter} 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakenin 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends ‘n 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearane 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companiin 
come ?’"is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army ofour 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
ion’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 

















The T have of late adopted of a trad 
be a aulveral iver, ny school 
me their own ( yue and indicating the ee 
to invest, can selection for them one 
1 they choose to reject “an @x- 
trade commends itself to all 
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Order it to the address of your f or some 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Scuoot Srazer, Boston. 
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146 YOUTH’S COMPAN 
The next morning, on visiting that part of neral, ——* custom, a lawyer came to | of one of her scholars if he could not bring) ogmisTIAN WATCHMAN 
UTH’ ‘ far, be discovered that the veritable wolf open and read the will in presence of the sur- | some of them into the school. AND RE. 
YO H’S COMPANION = in the trap, and held only by two toes. viving relatives. It her possessions| **Yes, teacher,’’ said he, ‘I know one that FLECTOR, 
M The wolf cost kote ety away and left his to be divided into three The first por- wants to come to school with me, but—but—”’ 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 12, 1861. | tocs in the trap, and then escaped to the woods. 








For the Companion. 


The rifle was left at the house, and he dare not 
home, lest the wolf should escape during 
is absence. If he made the attack with & 








HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 


When young people are in health and 
ita, they olten slight the advice of their best | 
friends, but when sickness or adversity over-| 

takes them, they fly to those friends for help) 
and comfort. The following incident proves 
the truth of this remark. 

I F—— came to Boston about a year 
ago. Being a perfect stranger in the city, his) 
uncle had given him a letter of introduction to | 
a religious family. He was cordially received | 
by his new acquaintances, and invited to visit 
their house whenever it was convenient. Mr. 
G., the head of the family, and anold friend 
of the young man’s uncle, took occasion now 
and then to offer a word of advice, cautioning 
him against the snares of large cities, and the 
dangers arising from evil company. 

After a short time I—— F——’s visits at 
Mr. G.’s, began to fall off, until finally 
they ceased altogether. 

On being asked by another friend why he 
did not go to see Mr. G.’s family as usual, he 
replied in a very unbecoming manner, that he 
did not like Mr. G. ‘I don’t want him to 
trouble himself about my affairs. He is al- 
ways plaguing me with advice. I have some- 
thing else to attend to besides his sermons. I 
know what’s good for myself as well as he 
does.’” 

Some weeks ago this young man fell sick. His 
complaint was a painful and dangerous one, 
and he was asked.by his attendant whether 
there was any pesgon in the city whom he 
knew and would wish to see. 





‘Oh yes!’’ he replied in a low and faltering 
voice, ‘there is Mr. G.”— giving the ad- 
dress—‘‘send for him.” 

Mr. G. was soon at the bedside of his 
young friend. But O how changed did he 
find him in appearance and manner. His 
strength and spirits had all fled. He was now 
low enough, and willing to listen to anything 
which Mr. G. had to say to him. 

“Q, sir,”’ said the invalid, ‘*I am very ill. 
[ have been very thoughtless. I wish I had 
taken your advice.’’ 

Mr. G. did all he could to comfort him, 
prayed with him, read the Bible to him, -_ 
his wife to attend him, and never lost sight of 
him day or night, until the worst was over. 

This young man is now nearly recovered. 
He sees who, after all, were his best friends. 
Not one of his old companions in pleasure call- 
ed to see him, or toenquire afterhim. Indeed, 
he dreads to meet them again, lest he should 
once more relapse into his former errors. . 





Sickness is not a desirable thing, but it of- | 
ten leads to a change of views, and the salva- | 
tion of the soul. Can the youthful reader rec- | 
ollect who it was that said—‘‘It was good for | 
me that I had been afflicted.”’ 





VARIETY. 





A DARING ‘HUNTER. 


All of our young readers are probably famil- | 
iar with the story of Putnam killing the big| 
wolf in a cave in Pomfret. It was a bold ad- 
venture, but the early settlers of our country | 
were accustomed to daring feats, and it could 

bably he equalled by many others if they 
Rad been recorded. The following true inci- | 
dent shows the courage of an early settler in| 
New Hampshire. FF 

In the first settlement of the town of Plain- 
field, Sullivan Co., N.H., Joseph Kimball fig- 
ured as pioneer and soldier in conquering the 
forest and soil. He pomeupd ‘a sound mind 
in a sound body,” and wa, Tike Putnam, great 
in honest heart and steady courage. He was | 
a lamb in the chamber and a lion in the con- 
flict. He cleared away the dense forest witha 
strong arm. He cultivated his lands ina man- 
ner in advance of the times in which he lived, 
combining the occupations of law-giver, farm- 
ér, and hunter ; and his encounter with the old 
wolf is an event which we would record along- 
side that interesting page of history which te’ 
of Putnam and the wolf. 

An old wolf had been known to make fre- 

uent visits and sojourn in Plainfield ever since 
the first settler came into the town. This 
wolf was known by the large tracks he made, 
and he, in connexion with similar villains, had 
destroyed sheep and lambs to a t number 
for those times, and Kimball, with other hun- 
ters, had resolved to destroy the wolf, ot 
whatitwould, The hunters with their hounds, 

had followed the wolf into Vermont, towards| 
the mountains, but on account of the depth of 
snow they were obliged to return. But the 
wolf got back as soon as by be and that 
t killed a young cow, t vorite 
Pn the Kimball family, upon which they 
were for their winter’s supply of 
sweet milk. is wasa severe loss, and the 
first sight of the murdered animal to our hero 
was anything but pleasant. As the cow had 
been killed near morning, and the wolves left 
without their meal of flesh and blood, he con- 











spir- | ba. 





eluded to try again hissteel traps. They were 
cautiously, ingeniously set, and he waited the 
result. 





club, he would, at the first blow, git 
slightly wounded, pull away and be off. Kim- 

believed that man had dominion over the 
beasts of the field, and the birds of the air, and 
concluded to try his band in that direction. 
He came up to the wolf slowly, looking him 
steadily in the face. The wolf's gaze was avert- 
ed, and he gradually dropped his ears, shut his 
eyes, and laid down close to the ground. Kim- 
ball approached the wolf and put the ro 
which he beld in his band around the wolt’s 
head, and adjusted it about the neck ina way 
not to be got off. He then ap the other 
end of the rope under the limb of a tree close 
by, making him secure. He then stepped up- 
on the springs of the trap, bore them down, 
and drew the foot abuve the knee. 

The rope was now untied from the tree, and 
the wolf was set under quick march for home. 
The family was in waiting for the father to 
come home to his morning meal, when he near- 
ed his habitation leading this fierce denizen of 
the forest. 

The news of the victory spread far around 
the country, and old and young ceme to see 
the live wolf. Some dealt blows with their 
whips—he was set upon by a troop of dogs, but 
one hunter, rather than see the cruelty, des- 
patched him with his rifle. Every one came 
up to him then without fear, and with his well 
worn tusks, the elongated soles of his feet, his 

izzly a rance, they gave it as their opin- 
ae that TRie was the oid Offender, and no Oh 
er than the mate to the wolf which Israel Put- 
nam shot in the den. 





THE ALPINE C2088. 


Benighted once where Alpine storms 

Have buried hosts of martial forms, 
Halting with fear, benumbed with cold, 
While swift the avalanches rolled, 
Shouted our guide, with quivering breath, 
** The path is lost! to move is death !”’ 


The savage snow-cliffs seemed to frown ; 
The howling winds came fiercer down ; 
Shrouded in such a dismal scene, 

No mortal aid whereon to lean, 

Think you what music ‘twas to hear, 
**T see the cross! our way is clear !”” 


We looked, and there, amid the snows, 
A simple cross of wood arose ; 

Firm in the tempest’s awful wrath 

It stood to guide the traveler’s path, 
And point to where the valley lies, 
Serene beneath the summer skies. 


One dear companion of that night ; 
Has passed away from mortal sight ; 
He reached his home to droop and fade, 
And sleep within his native glade ; 
Bat as his fluttering hand I took, 
Before he gave his farewell look, 

He whispered from his bed of pain, 

‘* The Alpine cross I see again !”” 

Then, smiling, sank to endless rest 
Upon his weeping mother’s breast. 


SINGULAR MEETING OF BROTHERS. 


A correspondent of the Richmond Diepateb, 
writing from ‘Camp near Manassas, July 
27th,”’ relates the following affecting in- ident 
of the meeting, after the separation of seven 
years, between two brothers, one a member of 
the New Orleans Washington Artillery, the 
other belonging to the First Minnesota Infan- 
try. He says : 


We went into a stable at Centreville, where 
thirteen wounded Yankees were, and upon en- 
tering found a Washington Artillery man seat- 
ed by the side of a wounded soldier, evidently 
ministering to him with great care and tender- 
ness. He remarked ‘that it was very hard to 
fight as he had fought, and turn and find his 
own brother fighting against him,’’ at the same 
time pointing to the wounded soldier from 
whose side he had just risen. I asked if it was 
possible that was his brother. ‘Yes, sir, he is 
my brother Henry. The same mother bore us, 
the same mother nursed us. We meet the first 
time for seven years. Ibelong to the Wash- 
ington Artillery, trom New Orleans—he to the 
First Minnesota Infantry. By the merest 
chance I learned he was here wounded, and 
sought him out to nurse and attend him.” 
Thus they met—one from the far North, the 


other from the extreme South—on a bloody | 
field in Virginia, in a miserable stable, far away | 


from their mother, home and friends, both 
wounded—the infantry man bya musket ball 
in the right shoulder, the artillery man by the 
wheel of a caisson over his left hand. Their 
names are Frederick Hubbard, Washington 
Artillery, and Henry Hubbard, First Minneso- 
ta Infantry. 


THE CUNNING WILL. 


A wealthy old lady had a nephew and niece, 
anda more distant relative, a young lady: 
these were the — persons to whom her pro 
erty would by law, when she should 
die. The first two always made a great show 
of affection when they visited her, which was 
but seldom, although she wished that one of 
them might live with and care for her in her 
old “ge. But neither would consent to this, 
and she therefore employed the young lady as 
aservant. The old lady was very pious, and 
spent much time with her Bible; and he 
mtg, to mer was also a sincere Chris- 
tian, loved nothing better than to read to her 
from its consoling pages. She was faithful in 
her duties, not merely because she was paid for 
it, but she was sincerely attached to her mis- 


7 


.: and delighted to promote her comfort. 


In time, the old lady died, and alter the fu- 


tion was to consist of the bouse and lands sur- 
pe areyn it; the second, of the furniture, 
plate and jewelry, of which there was a large | 
quantity, and the third was only the old Bi 

which had afforded herso much happiness in 
life. It was further directed that the nephew 
should have the first choice. The nephew in- 
stantly chose the house and farm, which were 
ae. saying in a sneering tone, *‘The old 
lady was not to be fooled by pretended devo- 
tion, she well knew who were her friends ;’’ 


| Samwell, and they only wants Timothys and 
Samwells.”” 


Vel = 
“But what?” asked the teacher, kindly. serpent teat 


**Why, ma’am, he an’t called Timothy nor 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 
Oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals, entereq sae 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the = 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly pose 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, ang 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in. 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


A French writer, M. Laurent, illustrating an 
article on contentment, tells a story of a king 





meaning by this to cast reflections upon the 
faithful servant. The niece was equally un-! 
kind, for she said: ‘Since Janet loved the old | 
Bible so well, of course she would prefer T | 
should leave it to her, and I will therefore take 

the furniture and plate.”’ Janet’s only reply | 
on receiving the Bible was; ‘‘I am content: 

this bock is to me a treasure, and I find in it 

more than wealth can give.” 

When all was over, and Janet retired to her 
room, she turned at once to her Bible to find 
some passage that might soothe her wounded | 
feelings. What was her astonishment to find, | 
laid between its leaves, bank notes amounting | 
to more than a hundred thousand dollars, which 
had been placed there on the day of the old | 
lady’s death, and which made up the bulk of | 
her fortune! So you see how in this instance, | 
greediness outwitted itself, and true devotion 
was abandantly rewarded. Do not forget, | 
though, that Janet would have been happier | 
with her book alone, and'a contented heart, | 
than the others could possibly be while they | 
cherished the evil feelings of avarice and jeale 
ousy. 


} “ONE BAD DEFECT.” 
} 


| A minister hada miller in his parish who 
was very proud of his mill. It was a very 
busy mill, grinding and whirring the whole 
seven days of the week. One day the minister 
= his sack of wheat to get it ground to fine 

pur. 

‘*A very fine mill this,” said the minister, 
‘the best built I ever saw.’’ The miller often 
heard that said, and thought it was no more 





than just; ‘*but,’’ i the ter, ‘it 
has one bad defect.’’ 
| A defect! What sir?’’ asked the miller, 


with a great deal of surprise in his tone. 
‘**A very serious defect.’’ 

| ‘What can it be?” asked the miller. 

| «A defect which will be likely to damage 
| the mill,”’ continued the minister, ‘‘and some 
day ruin the owner.”’ 

| **Can’t you tell quick ?’’ cried the impatient 
| miller. 


who was very sick, and was told moa hysi- 
cian that nothing could save him from seath its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
except being wrapped in the shirt ofa happy | P!#ce smong Its regular contributors some of the best writers 
man. Messengers were accordingly sent E a eee ee 
and wide in search of such aman ; but though | - respect. While old contributors and. corres. 





4 5 - itsare several it gentlemen 
they traveled in every direction, they could / tne religious and literary world have already engaged » 
find. none. On the way home, they were driv- | ular contributors. b on 


en by a storm on the coast of Ireland. The 
first man they saw appeared in remarkably 
good humor. 

‘Are you happy ?’’ they asked. 

‘+ Yes, it’s just meself that is,’’ wae the an- 


Among these are “Riverside,” (Rev. George B. Ide, D. 
of Springfield. Also “‘Herbert,” of New York, [Rev. William 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this Journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest 
excellence ; and in these times on w: we have fallen, which 
again try ‘‘men’s souls,” it will our steady endeavor to 
give full digests of intelligence, and to reflect fully as hereto. 
fore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
SHAH JEHAN’S CRYSTAL THRONE, | as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
- of re! and information. a 

The famous crystal throne, which Shah Je-| perisouridcal, We invite Pastors; Ministers ofthe Georg 
han counted among the most valuable of the | Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
splendid trophies which adorned his palace. | work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
has been sent to England in the Saladin. But | creased attention to make it acceptable and useful. We shall 
little is known of its history prior to its hav- cole pared deve @ Oye 4 for publication of the sti 
ing cian iain ii on. Sul uently, per! eraon which we are entering. Subscrip. 
on the taking of Delhi by the Mahrattas, they Nitek teas onetiaghdhithieid 
made a great effort to destroy it by fire, but RECENT ASSURANCES. 


er. 
‘«What will you take for your shirt ?’’ 
“Och thin,”’ said the man, ‘“‘niver had Ia 


of religious newspaper 
whole shirt at a time, at all, at all.” 


succeeded only in injuring its a ce, the | The following are taken from among other kind words. 
heat to which it was subjected having caused| From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 
it to crack and open out in seams. It consists | _““Wereler our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 


Watchman and . We can cheerfully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country,” 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Kelector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducted religious Journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam's 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a friend at Saratuga Springs, N.Y¥., who writes under 
date of April 29th, enclosiug payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


of .a single mass of rock erystal, two feet in 
height by four in diameter, and is shaped like 
a sofa cushion with tassels at the corners. 


HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH. 


. Sleep in bed late. 

. Eat hot suppers, 

- Turn day into night. 

Never mind about wet feet. 

. Have half a dozen doctors. 

Try all the new quacks. 

If they don't kill, quack yourself. 
Wear unseasonable clothing. 


DrAImDne whe 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 
From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1, under date 
of April 29th, enclosing payment : 
“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but I cannot do otherwise 


CIVILITY. 
A gentleman who from obscurity and pover- 





| “It grinds on the Sabbath-day !” eaid the} 
|minister. The minister did not expect that, | 
or the solemn and faithful talk which followed ; | 
| but it went straight to his conscience, wrought | 
| by the Holy Spirit a saving work there, and} 
| after a while, to the great joy of the neighbor- | 
| hood, the defect was remedied, and the Sab- 
| bath-breaking mill never put another grist in 
| its hopper on the Lord’s day. Good! 
| 





CALICO DRESSES. 


|. Calico dresses are grand institutions. De- 
| laines, silks, and even satins are good enough | 
| in their place—in the parlor or band-box, and 
all such, but after all, the old ‘‘stand-by,”’ the | 
| substantial, ix the shilling calico. Care must'| 
be taken not to soil the silk, nothing must | 
come in contact with the nice dress that will) 
rumple or stain it ; but the calico is made for | 
work, and as the highfalutins say, *‘nobly does | 
it fulfill its mission.” Silk rarely finds its way 
into the realities oflife ; thatis, into the kitch- 
en at home, or the hut of the sufferer abroad. | 
But calico, O! what rich meals we get by it ; | 
how it cheers the suffering, as with its bright | 
| colors and cheerful presence it stands with 
| soft and gentle hands, ministering to our dis- 
tresses. Calico seems to be always more will- | 
ing and ready to give to want than silk: It} 
is a curious fact ot our nature, that the nicer | 
our dress the harder our heart is, as if when| 
| dressed in silk we changed our natures, and| 
rose above base, worldly things. What! our 
silk dresses to be seen near enough to that. poor 
| workman to give him assistance, or drabbling 
into a dirty hut? No, never! Calico might 
do it—silk, it’s just impossible. But when, | 
in addition toall, calico comes in, rosy with | 
| the exercise of kitchen duties, which it knows | 
how to do so well, and loves to do so dearly, | 
| and sets down at the piano or melodeon, and | 
| makes the liquid melody flow sweetly forth ;| 
aye, even blending its own sweet voice with 
| the music of the instrument, then do we appre- 
ciate and admire calico. 





THE TALENT OF SUCCESS. 


Every man must patiently abide his time. 
| He must wait ; not in listless idleness, not in 
| useless pastime, not in querulous defection ; 
| but in constant, steady, cheerful endeavor, al- | 
be 9 willing, fulfilling and accomplishing his | 
ye | 





} 


“that when the occasion comes he may 

ual to the oceasion.”” The talent of suc-| 
cess is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, without _a thought of fame. If it | 
comes at all, it will come because itis deserv- 
ed, not because it is sought after. It isa v 


“TIMOTHY AND SAMWELL.” 


Children are frequently rapt hagecag An 
exchange speaks of a teacher who was in the 
habit of ing the Sabbath school by pra 
| pray toot there might be “many moths and 

that mi ‘“‘many Timothys and 
nels in the school: Another Weathet 

the same school, seeing a number of children 

playing in the_streets one Sabbath, inquired 





| indiscreet and troublesome ambition which | 
| cares so much about fame, about what the| word drop 
| world says of us, as to be always looking in the | brought back by a coach and six horses. 
| face of others for approval, to be always anx-| 2 ak 

ious about the effect of what we door say, to | f 
be always shouting to hear the echoes of our | 
own voices.— Longfellow. | 





in| Benefit your friends, that they may love 


ty had arisen to fame and wealth, was once 
asked what charm he used that led to such re- 
sults. ‘‘I owe my whole success,” said he, 
“to one small word—civility.”’ If you will 
respect the rights and feelings of others, your 
own will be respected. 


than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old friends with whom it is hard 
to part.” 

ix@ We propose as a special inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the ‘vllowing: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers f 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFCTOR, 


22 Scuoot Srrezt, Boston, Mass. 


VENICE. 


The city of Venice, in Italy, is supplied with 
rain water, which is carefully collected in cis- 
terns and filtered for both public and private —SSe 
use. There is no less than two thousand lar, TWO WORKS, 
public cisterns in the city, and these supply " 
the inhabitants generally with good, pure wa-| VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
ter. ° 

. Sod. “Address Dr- 8.3 FITCH, 714 Broadway, New fork, 
lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

and Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
ts. Onthe mode of Preserv: Health to a ed 
R. pages, 21 engravings. Price, 5v cents, in silver or 


25—tf 


LOOK UP! 


‘*Look up !”’ thundered the captain of a ves- 
sel, as his boy grew giddy while yes from | sia, Dysentery, Cholera Intantunn, Suthmer Diarrhese cf Gul 
the topmast. The boy looked up, and return- | deu, Cholera and Chelera Mor ; . 
ed insafety. Young man, look up, and you | diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
will succeed. Never look down and despair. | '%* ‘ese diseases. ‘The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 

Look up! Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 


168 , 6 engrav) . Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 
willhave, giving Nae, State, County and Post Office. z 
44-3 


ears. 
P.0.8 


A RIGHT ANSWER. 
“Give it to him, George,—give itto him. I 
would pay him well for that.” 
‘*No,’’ said George, ‘‘if he has done wrong, 
that is no reason why 1 should do wrong too.”” 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
| the circulation, the whole system suifers, and unless the defi- 
clency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagtina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofu: les, Skin Diseases of every 
Descrip' te weeny Ae Consumption, W eakness of the tet 
al Organs, lapsus Utert and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all comp! its accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In ali these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


dof stected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
cess is the le - 
pe np Pp titat once sup 





CHARLI£’S FAITH IN PRAYER, 


‘*When I hear my mother pray like that, I 
know we are going bd through one more 
dark place anyway. I tell you, boy, she has 
prayed us through the narrowest spots you ev- 
er saw. 


LEISURS. 


Leisure is a very pleasant 
at, but a bad one to wear. 
lions may he traced to it. 


rment to look 
The ruin of mil- 


Do daily and hourly your duty; do it 
oe thoroughly. "Bo it as it P ti ar 
; do it at the moment, and let it be itsown | 
reward. Never mind whether it is known or TRON IN THE BLOOD. 
acknowledged or not, but do not fail to do it. | The statements ofcures which are published in our pam- 
Do not think of yourselfasa mortal, but as an wick een as any tine, Mees nppiientina, Sea tae ibs 
immortal. Fear nothing but sin; fear noth | letters and statements of the persous cured.’ 
ing but a mean action. 


Every [xvatip Suoup Reap Tuzse Facts, an ° 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. mites # 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrzer, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 








The Chinese haye a saying that an unlucky 


from the tongue cannot be b= 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
Pade Wiiditindy inlilbinvig Leve,--No Sec- 


tarianism, No Controversy. 


Let notone failure discourage you. He that 
as had a fall may stand as upright as he ever 


| ‘The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
| friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged tor 
, honesty, and too dark for science. 
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' still more dearly; benefit your enemies that 
| they may become your friends. BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.35. 
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